MARLBOROUGH
that they looked at European political and religious problems
through the same eyes, that they had talked long together ten
years before; that they both saw the domination of France as
the danger and the marshalling of Protestantism as the only
means of countering it. We remember how keenly William
had desired Churchill to be the English Ambassador at The
Hague. We have seen how Churchill would have liked to
have the command of the British contingent in the Dutch pay.
There are no grounds, there is no warrant, except Macaulay's
spiteful imagination, for assuming that William's features lost
their more pleasing expression in a bitter and cynical smile.
If he was the master-statesman Macaulay has depicted, he
must have realized that this was a practical and binding pledge
from a remarkable man in a desperate hour. We shall recur
to this incident when dealing with Marlborough's alleged
correspondence with King James.
The time has now come to consider the part played by
Sunderland. He was the son of a pure Cavalier, Henry
Spencer, killed at Newbury. His mother, Dorothy Sidney,
a gifted, brilliant woman, belonged to one of the most
famous families on the opposite side. Thus the best Cavalier
and Puritan blood flowed in his veins. He had married
Anne Digby, of a Parliamentary stock. He seemed to be
born into the very heart and centre of social and political
England, and he was connected with both parties by ties of
blood. He never made speeches ; but he had a vast famili-
arity with leading figures in every camp and throughout the
aristocracy. He knew better than any other man the politics
and inclination of the different noble families; and he had
access to all. Hence his knowledge and opinions were
invaluable to a succession of sovereigns. He had voted for
the Exclusion Bill, but was soon back in Charles's Cabinet,
and acquired the highest favour under James. He had
ousted the Hydes by outbidding them in favouring James's
autocratic and Papist designs. To ingratiate himself with
the King he had become a Papist. He was now virtually
Prime Minister. He had encouraged the King on the course
which led to his ruin. We find him later, only two years